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ON ABSOLUTION. 


THE next topic to which we would direct investigation is absolution. 
Auricular confession and the celibacy of the clergy we dismiss for the 
present. Yet we must necessarily introduce much in relation to au- 
ricular confession, while treating directly of absolution, since absolu- 
tion is the sequel, or finale, of confession, when the person confessing 
has passed through it in a manner acceptable in the eyes of the priest. 
The confessor, therefore, will figure frequently in our remarks on 
this subject. 

In remarking on absolution, we shall use two authorities—one, that 
ef St. Ligori, a canonized saint of the Roman Catholic church; and 
the other, the authority of facts in Roman Catholic countries, by which 
we shall understand the nature and stress of the points or principles 
on which absolution is given or withheld. It may be fairly inferred, 
that if any nation so fully under the control of their spiritual teachers 
as Catholic nations are under that of their spiritual guides, lays com- 
paratively small stress in its conduct on certain commands of the New 
Testament, their religious teachers lay the same stress in their instruc- 
tions to them. And as confession, and not preaching, is the chief 
means of instruction in Roman Catholic countries, we may, in gen- 
eral, know the degree or extent of the stress or emphasis on any par- 
ticulars embraced in their instructions by the conduct of the nation 
over which they are spiritual overseers or superintendents. The rela- 
tive amount of importance attached by them to the various precepts of 
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general conduct, of the nations whom they profess to guide in the ways 
of holiness. Let it be remarked, that Roman Catholic governments 
are zealous to have religious teachers in every pait of their dominions ; 
and very seldom has there ever been any complaint of a deficiency 
in their numbers in the papal countries. As most Catholic govern- 
ments specially patronize the Roman Catholic religion, and no other, 
and as it is but recently that any of them (and even now but a few) 
tolerate Protestants,—the whole weight and responsibility of religious 
struction are in the hands of Roman Catholic clergy in those coun- 
tries. They have entire, or nearly entire, the opportunities to mould, 
religiously, the public mind of those nations. They permit no at- 
tempts at the conversion of Roman Catholics. Formerly, in France, 
they shut by violence the- mouths of Protestant teachers—to say 
nothing of both the past and present laws of Spain on this subject- 
By the Edict of Nantz, the Protestant clergy were all expelled, and 
eight hundred thousand Protestants exiled. After wars designed to 
convert or exterminate the rest, the pressure of foreign hostilities, 
combined with the brave resistance of the Protestants, compelled the 
government to permit them to remain—disfranchised, however, and 
forbidden, under the severest penalties, to preach Protestantism. 
Hence the pertinency and force of the remark of Mr. Croly—‘ The 
primary cause of the French revolution was the exile of Protestant- 
ism.’ These facts all conduce to prove the power, responsibility, and 
extent of influence, of Roman Catholic teachers, in moulding the 
minds of men in papal nations. Hence the peculiar propriéty of hold- 
ing them answerable for the character and degree of the offences 
against the morality of the New Testament prevalent in those 
countries. 

The work of St. Ligori from which we shall quote is entitled ‘‘ The 
Moral Theology of the illustrious and most reverend Lord Alphonsus 
de Ligorio.” Pius VII, on the 18th of May, 1803, declared, with the 
SACRED CONGREGATION OF RITES, that he had found nothing in it wor- 
thy of censure. The Sovereign Pontiff Leo XII extolled it. The most 
eminent Cardinal of Castile, the Major Penitentiary, amongst other 
commendations, said that ‘the saint stands foremost in our age, not 
only as an ornament to the episcopal character, and by the splendor of 
his virtues, but by his doctrine, which is SOUND AND ACCORD- 
ING TO GOD—sana ac secundum Deum.” 

~ As absolution is the end, or terminus, of auricular confession, if the 
priest judge the necessary conditions performed by the person confess- 
mg, it is important to know in what light it is regarded by the infalli- 
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ble authorities of the Roman Catholic church. The Council of Trent 
is one of these authorities, endorsed by pontiffs, and which, once en- 
dowed with infallibility by any one or more of them, as it has been, 
retains forever its infallibility ; otherwise, the whole superstructure of 
the Catholic church would come toppling‘headlong, carrying with it, 
into an abyss of destruction, popes, cardinals, archbishops, bishops, 
canons, abbots, abbes, and all the great and little orders of the hier- 
archy, to their intense dismay, and to the immense edification of here- 
tics. Therefore, the following decrees of said council must stand now, 
and stand through immortal ages—not on one leg, but on two! 

1. ‘“‘ The voice of the Priest,”’ says the Council of Trent, ‘‘ who is le- 
gitimately constituted a minister for the remission of sins, is to be heard 
as that of Christ himself, who said to the lame man, ‘Son, be of good 
cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee.’’’—Cat. Council of Trent, p. 180, 

2. ‘The form of the absolution or pardon granted by the Priest is 
this: ‘I aBsoLvE THEE.’ ’’—ZJd., p. 181. 

‘‘ Unlike the authority given to the Priests of the Old Law to declare 
the leper cleansed from his leprosy, the power with which the Priests 
of the New Law are invested, is not simply to declare that sins are for- 
given, but, as the ministers of God, really to absolve from sin.’’—Id., 
p- 182. 

3. THe Priest REPRESENTS Curist.—‘ The rites used in the ad- 
ministration of this sacrament also demand the serious attention of the 
faithful. Humbled in spirit, the sincere penitent casts himself down at 
the feet of the Priest, to testify, by this his humble demeanor, that he 
acknowledges the necessity of eradicating pride, the root of all those 
enormities which he now deplores. In the minister of God, who sits in 
the tribunal of penance as his legitimate judge, he venerates the power 
and person of our Lord Jesus Christ; for, in the administration of this, 
as in that of the other sacraments, the Priest represents the character, 
and discharges the functions, of Jesus Christ.’’—Id. id. 

4, PENANCE REMITS ALL sin.—‘‘ There is no sin, however grievous, 
no crime, however erroneous, or however frequently repeated, which 
penance does not remit.’’—Id., p. 183. 

5. ALL BOUND TO OBRY THE Prisst.—“ If, therefore, we read in 
the pages of inspiration of some who earnestly implore the mercy of 
God, but implore it in vain, it is because they did not repent sincerely, 
and from their hearts. When we also meet, in the Sacred Scriptures, 
and in the writings of the Fathers, passages which seem to say that 
some sins are irremissible, we are to understand such passages to mean 
that it is very difficult to obtain the pardon of them. A disease may 
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be said to be incurable, when the patient loathes the medicine that 
would accomplish his cure ; and, in some sense, some sins may be said 
to be irremissible, when the sinner rejects the grace of God, the prop- 
er medicine of salvation.”—Jd. 2b. 

5. ALL BOUND TO OBEY THE Prizst.—“ The penitent must submit 
himself to the judgment of the Priest, who is the vicegerent of God.” 
—Id. rb. 

‘‘ Contrition, it is true, blots out sin; but who is ignorant, that to ef- 
fect this, it must be so intense, so ardent, so vehement, as to bear a 
proportion to the magnitude of the crimes which it effaces? This is 
a degree of contrition which few reach, and hence, through perfect 
contrition alone, very few, indeed, could hope to obtain the pardon of 
their sins. It therefore became necessary that the Almighty, in his 
mercy, should afford a less precarious and less difficult means of recon- 
ciliation and salvation; and this he has done, in his admirable wisdom, 
by giving to his Church the keys of the kingdom of heaven. Accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the Catholic Church—a doctrine firmly to be be- 
lieved and professed by all her children—if the sinner have recourse to 
the tribunal of penance with a sincere sorrow for his sims, and a firm 
resolution of avoiding them in future, although he bring not with him 
that contrition which may be sufficient of itself to obtain the pardon of 
sin, Ais sins are forgiven by the minister of religion, through the power 
of the keys. Justly, then, do the Holy Fathers proclaim, that by the 
keys of the Church the gate of heaven is thrown open—a truth which 
the Decree of the Council of Florence, declaring that the effect of 
penance is absolution from sin, renders it imperative on all unhesita- 
tingly to believe.” —ZJd., p. 190. 

6. Tue PRIESTS HOLD THE KEYS OF HEAVEN.—“ Nor let it be 
supposed that confession, although instituted by our Lord, is not 
declared by him necessary for the remission of sin: the faithful 
must be impressed with the conviction, that he who is dead in sin 
is to be recalled to a spiritual life by means of sacramental confes- 
sion—a truth clearly conveyed by our Lord himself, when, by a most 
beautiful metaphor, he calls the power of administering this sacrament 
“the keys of the kingdom of heaven.’ To obtain admittance into any 
place, the concurrence of him to whom the keys have been committed 
is necessary ; and therefore, as the metaphor implies, to gain admission 
into heaven, its gates must be opened to us by the power of the keys, 
confided by Almighty God to the care of his Church.’ This power 
should otherwise be nugatory: if heaven can be entered without the 
power of the keys, in vain shall they to whose fidelity they have been 
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intrusted assume the prerogative of prohibiting indiscriminate entrance 
within its portals. God commands us to obey his ministers; and by 
obeying them, we honor God alone.” —Id., p. 192. 

7. ALL MUST CONFESS ONCE A YEAR.—*“ According to the Canon of 
the Council of Lateran, which begins, ‘ Omnes utriusque sexus,’ it com- 
mands all the faithful to confess their sins at least once a year.’’—-Id., 
p- 193. 

NoT NECESSARY TO ConFESS VENTAE Sins.—‘‘ All mortal sins must 
be revealed to the minister of religion; venial sins, which do not sepa- 
rate us from the grace of God, and into which we frequently fall, al- 
though, as the experience of the pious proves, proper and profitable to 
be confessed, may be omitted without sin, and expiated by a variety of 
other means.’’—Cat. Council of Trent, p. 194. 

PRIEST AND PENITENT BOUND TO SECRECY.—“‘ Secrecy shouldbe 
strictly observed, as well by Penitent as by Priest.” —ZJd., p. 196. 

Quatities or a Conressor.—‘ Besides the powers of orders and 
jurisdiction, which are of absolute necessity, the minister of this sacra~ 
ment, holding as he does the place at once of judge and physician, 
should also be gifted with knowledge and prudence. As judge, his 
knowledge, it is evident, should be more than ordinary, for by it he is to 
examine into the nature of sins, and, amongst the various sorts of sins, 
to judge which are grievous and which are not, keeping in view the 
rank and condition of the person. As physican, he has also occasion 
for consummate prudence, for to him it belongs to administer to the 
distempered soul those sanative medicines which will not only effect the 
cure of her present malady, but prove preservatives against its future 
contagion. The faithful, therefore, will perceive the great importance 
to be attached to the choice of a confessor, and will use their best en- 
deavors to choose one who is recommended by integrity of life, by 
learning and prudence, who is deeply impressed with the awful 
weight and responsibility of the station which he holds, who under- 
stands well the punishment due to every sin, and can also discern who 
are to be loosed, and who to be bound.” —Wd., p. 196. 

The foregoing is a brief abstract from the Catechism of the Council 
of Trent, published by command of Pope Pius V, translated into Eng- 
lish by Priest I. Donovan, Professor, &c., Royal College, Maynooth, 
and revised by Priest John Hughes, of Philadelphia. 

The exalted position and superior power which the confessors pos- 
sess will appear from the following paragraph of St. Ligori: 

Secret Instruction.—“ The Sovereign Pontiff Benedict XIV,” 
(says he,) “in his Bulla Apostolica, §12, says that the admoni- 
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tions and instructions of a Confessor are more efficacious than sermons 
preached from the pulpit: nor is it without reason that they should be 
more efficacious, because many particular circumstances are concealed 
from the preacher, which are clearly known by the Confessor ; hence 
the Confessor has a much better opportunity of giving the Penitent the 
proper instructions, and of applying the remedies suitable to the disease. 
Nor ought the Confessor, then, to attend to the other Penitents who 
are standing and waiting round about him; for, as St. Francis Xavier 
has said, ‘it is better to hear the Confession of a few, properly made, 
than the cisorderly Confessions of many, and without fruit. Here they 
ought to reflect how improperly those Confessors act, who, if they dis- 
cover that the Penitent is not rightly disposed, immediately command 
him to retire from their presence, in order, thereby, that they may 
gave time.’’’—Id., p. 12. 3 

Priestty Azso.uTion.— Let the Confessors,” (says he,) ‘after 
having properly admonished their Penitent, labor to prepare him for Ab- 
solution by an act of true sorrow, and of amendment: to this end, there- 
fore, I would admonish Confessors that there are but few Penitents, 
especially among the rude and ignorant, who approach the Confessional 
with the aforesaid act of sorrow. There are Confessors, not’a few, 
who imagine they have discharged their official duties, if they merely 
interrogate the above-mentioned kind of Penitents in the manner fol- 
lowing: ‘ Well, have you asked God’s pardon for all these things?’ 
(which, indeed, is not a true act of sorrow:) ‘Are you sorry from 
your heart for all your sins?’—And without adding another word, they 
give them absolution.’”’—Jd. 7. 

ETERNAL LIFE DEPENDS ON CONFESSING TO A Priest.—*“ In order,” 
says he, ‘that the Confessor may be properly qualified for the dis- 
charge of his duty, it is necessary that he be well versed in the law; 
for he who is ignorant of that, cannot teach others. Here let us re- 
member what St. Gregory writes; namely, that the office of directing 
souls in the path of life eternal, is the art of arts: ‘rs urtium regimen 
animarum.’ St. Francis of Sales says, that the office of hearing con- 
fessions is the most important and difficult of all. Truly itis. It is the 
Most Important of all, because it is the object and the end of all knowl- 
edge, inasmuch as eternal life depends upon it. It is the most difficult ; 
first, because the office of Confessor requires the knowledge of all the 
sciences, of all other offices, and of the arts; secondly, because the knowl- 
edge of Moral Theology embraces so many subjects so very different in 
themselves ; thirdly, because, for the greater part, it consists of posi- 
tive laws, and Sacred Canons, the meaning of which ought to be’ taken 
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according to their true and genuine signification: moreover, all of these 
laws are rendered difficult on account of the circumstances which af- 
fect the different cases, inasmuch as the resolutions and decisions are 
upon these accounts to be varied.” —Jd. 2b. N. 17. 

THE DANGERS oF Conression.—The Saint continues: ‘‘ The Con- 
fessor ought to be extremely cautious how he hears the Confession of 
women; and he should particularly bear in mind what is said in the 
Holy Congregation of Bishops, 21 Jan., 1610: ‘ Confessors should not, 
without necessity, hear the Confessions of women after dusk, or before 
twilight.’ In regard to the prudence of a Confessor, he ought, in gen- 
eral, rather to be rigid with young women in the Confessional than 
bland; neither ought he to allow them to come to him before Confes- 
sion to converse with him; much less should he allow them to kiss his 
hands. It is also imprudent for the Confessor to let his eyes wander 
after his female Penitents, and to gaze upon them as they are retiring 
from Confession. The Confessor should never receive presents from 
his female Penitents; and he should be paticularly careful not to visit 
them at their houses, except in case of severe illness; nor sliould he 
visit them then, unless he be sent for. In this case he should be very 
cautious in what manner he hears their Confessions; therefore the 
door should be left open, and he should sit in a place where he can be 
seen by others, and he should never fix his eyes upon the face of his 
Penitent—especially if they be spiritual persons, in regard to whom 
the danger of attraction is greater. The Venerable Father Sertorius 
Capotus says, that the devil, in order to unite spiritual persons together, 
always makes use of the pretext of virtue, that, being mutually 
affected by these virtues, the passion may pass from their vir- 
tues over to their persons. Hence, says St. Augustin, according 
to St. Thomas, ‘Confessors, in hearing the Confessions of spir- 
itual women, ought to be brief and rigid; neither are they the less 
to be guarded against on account of their being holy; for the more 
holy they are, the more they attract.’ And he adds, ‘that such per- 
sons are not aware that the devil does not, at first, lance his poisoned 
arrows, but those only which touch but lightly, and thereby increase the 
affection. Hence it happens, that such persons do not conduct them- 
selves, as they did at first, like angels, but as if they were clothed with 
flesh. But, on the contrary, they mutually eye one another, and their 
minds are captivated with the soft and tender expressions which pass 
between them, and which still seem to them to proceed from the first 
fervors of their devotion: hence they soon begin to long for each 
other's company; and thus,’ he concludes, ‘the spiritual devotion is 
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converted into carnal. And, indeed, O, how many Priests, who be- 
fore were innocent, have, on account of these attractions, which be- 
gan in the spirit, lost both God and their soul!’ ”’—Jd. ib. NW. 119. 

The Saint proceeds: ‘‘ Moreover, the Confessor ought not to be so 
fond of hearing the Confessions of women, as to be induced thereby 
to refuse to hear the Confessions of men. O, how wretched it is to see so 
many Confessors who spend the greater part of the day in hearing the 
Confessions of certain religious women, who are called Bizocas,”’ (a kind 
of secular Nuns,) ‘‘and when they afterwards see men or married wo- 
men coming to Confession to them, overwhelmed in the cares and 
troubles of life, and who can hardly spare time to leave their homes, 
or business, how wretched it is to see these Confessors dismiss them, 
saying, ‘I have something else to attend to—go to some other Confes- 
sor ;’ hence it happens, that, not finding any other Confessor to whom 
to Confess, they live during months and years without the Sacraments, 
and without God!”—Id. 16. N. 120. 

These quotations will suffice for one article on the doctrine taught in 
confession as necessary to absolution, and the modes of proceeding to 
be adopted by the confessor, in order to ascertain tne preparation of 
the person confessing, and prove the tremendous power placed in the 
hands of the priests by the Roman Catholic.Church. 

Qdly. We shall now endeavor to produce a part—a very small part, 
however—of the evidence of the practical operation on the religion 
end morals of Roman Catholic countries of the power of absolution 
and the confessional generally. The article from which we shall now 
quote is in the Edinburg Review, vol. 18, May, 1811—Jacob’s Trav- 
els in Spain. It will be evident, from my quotations from it, that Mr. 
Zacob, although a Protestant, is by no means severe and denunciatory in 
his views of Roman Catholicism, but the contrary—going even beyond 
that line of charity which judicious Protestants have ever been dis- 
posed to observe towards large numbers in the Catholic church, while 
arguing against and opposing with their whole heart the system of Ro- 
man Catholicity, as in the main destructive to the soul, ruinous to mor- 
als, and subversive of the welfare of nations. Judicious Protestants 
do usually admit that there are numbers of real Christiansin the Cath- 
olic church, and entreat and exhort them to come out of it; but Mr. 
Jacob, in his charity, goes manifestly far beyond this. We would re- 
spectfully ask such of our readers as have the time, to turn to this article 
of the Edinburg Review, where they will find much more copious ex- 
tracts from Mr. Jacob than we have room to insert. We now intro- 
duce the extract: (Edinburg Rev., vol. 18, pp. 137, 138, 139.) 
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‘We are sorry that our limits prevent us from extracting the descrip- 
tion of Seville—that eighth wonder of the world, according to all good 
Spaniards. According to Mr. Jacob, it deserves its character only 
from the magnificence of several of its public buildings. But the fol- 
lowing remarks on the Catholic worship and religion are evidently the 
production of one accustomed both to reflection and to composition ; 
however much we may be disposed to think that they underrate the evils of 
auriculur confession, and even omit altogether the mention of its worst 
effect—its getting rid of the restraints of conscience, training the mind 
to habits of casuistry, and enuring the feelings to base contemplations.”’ * 

‘‘ Auricular confession is but a poor substitute for public preaching: 
or rather public teaching, which the Reformation introduced, is an 
excellent substitute for auricular confession. ‘The dignity of the pulpit 
makes reproof more severe, denunciation more alarming, advice more 
powerful, and consolation more soothing; while the intimacy, and 
sometimes the familiarity, of auricular confession, makes the penitent 
feel but too forcibly that the spiritual guide has all the passions and 
weakness of those who rely on him. 

*‘T should, however, be sorry to see this practice abolished, till some 
better were introduced in its stead; for, though it be obvious that the 
profligacy of the higher classes is not corrected by their religion, and, 
whatever dominion they may allow their priests over their faith and their 
rituals, they allow them very little over their morals,—yet, with 
the middle and lower ranks of society, who form the most virtuous and 
moral class of the people, they have a beneficial influence. With the 
higher order, the great struggle of the confessor is to keep the mind 
free from doubts, to enforce submision to the dogmas and ceremonies 
of the church, and prevent the inroads of heresy. With the other 
classes, there is no such task: they never read books written by foreign- 
ers, nor ever converse with them; they have no doubts on points of 
faith, no scruples in matters of ceremony ; and the task of the confessor is 
more directly addressed to the formation of the moral habits of sobrie- 
ty, honesty, and veracity. On these points they have evidently been 
successful; for I have never been in any country where the mass of 
the people has approached the conduct of Spaniards in these respects. 
In chastity, so far as I can judge, they have not been so successful. 
Whether the evil arise from the celibacy of the clergy, the volup- 
tuous climate, or the remains of Moorish manners, I cannot determine; 





*We have italicized these words, to mark the reviewer’s coincidence of opinion 
with our 6wn.—C. 
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but there is, in this respect, a degree of profligacy, extending to all 
ranks in this country, which I trust will ever remain unexampled in 
ourown. A priest with whom I was conversing on this subject, a few 
days ago, assured me that, of the numerous females who came to him 
for absolution, he seldom found any who confessed the violation of any 
commandment but the seventh.” —Pp. 84-88. 

Again, Mr. Jacob, speaking of the Spanish peasantry, amid strong 
commendation on other heads, says: 

‘Though the Spanish peasantry treat every man they meet with 
politeness, they expect an equal return of civilty; and to pass them 
without the usual expression, ‘ Vaja usted con Dios,’ or saluting them 
without bestowing upon them the title of Cabaleros, would be risking 
an insult from people who, though civil, and even polite, are not a lit- 
tle jealous of their claims to reciprocal attentions. I have been informed 
that most of the domestic virtues are strongly felt and practised by the 
peasantry ; and that a degree of parental, filial, and fraternal affection 
is observed among them, which is exceeded in no other country. I 
have already said sufficient of their religion. It is a subject on which 
they feel the greatest pride. To suspect them of heresy, or of being 
descended from a Moor or a Jew, would be the most unpardonable of 
all offences. But their laxity with respect to matrimonial fidelity, it 
must be acknowledged, is a stain upon their character which, though 
common, appears wholly irreconcileable with the general morality of 
the Spanish character.”—P. 150. 

Now, we purpose hereafter to show that it is neither the “ voluptuous 
climate’ nor ‘‘the remains of Moorish manners” which causes this 
dreadful laxity in matrimonal fidelity in Spain, but that it is the genu- 
ine result of the powers of absolution and confession taught and prac- 
tised by the Romish clergy, together with the claim of infallibility in 
the church, and the withholding of the holy Scriptures from the common 
people. If in Austria, in France, in Mexico, in Italy, (the seat of his 
Holiness, and of the special favors and kindnesses and labors of his 
Holiness, and his cardinals, archbishops, bishops, &c.,) the same cancer- 
ous affection of society prevails, and to about the same extent, we shall 
be justified fully in ascribing it to the causes to which we have assigned 
it.. The pains the clergy of Spain take to inculcate sobriety, honesty, 
and veracity, are directed to objects in which they are personally in- 
terested; but when we come to the topic on which Mr. Jacob indica- 
tes the huge chasm in the public morals, we are constrained to sup- 
pose a degree of relaxation in their vigilance and efforts; we are 
obliged to suspect that 
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They compound for sins they are inclined to, 

By damning those they have no mind to; 
that here they speak in a softer language, and grant absolution on easy 
terms; that here they manifestly stretch beyond the proper measure the 
precepts of charity and indulgence—their own arguments, drawn from 
a more heavenly armory, being frequently reinforced by the earthly 
charms of tempting or tempted beauties, or alluring sirens. 
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To the Editor of the Investigator : 


_ Sir: In the spirit of your motto of ‘full and free investigation,” 
the inclosed communication discusses, very dispassionately, and in lan- 
guage that can give no offence, a subject of much interest to the Chris- 
tian world. 

If the doctrine of the Calvinists is misrepresented in the communi- 
cation, it has not proceeded from a desire in the writer to give a false 
color to it. He has stated it fairly, as he understands it; and, being a 
seeker after truth, he will be much gratified to be corrected, if he labors 
under error. His motto is that of the great Jefferson—“ error of opinion 
may be tolerated whilst reason is left free to combat it;’”’ and, although 
he finds no fault with the Calvinist for his opinions about predestina- 
tion, yet he feels it to be a duty he owes his fellow-man to convince 
him, if he can, that he is in error, by a plain course of common-sense 


reasoning upon the subject. 
TOLERATION. 


CALVINISM. 


Calvinism is the doctrine taught and maintained by John Calvin, 
one of the principal reformers in the 16th century. In England, this 
doctrine is confined to the dissenters; and in Scotland, it is held in its 
utmost rigor by the Presbyterians. The Calvinists are great advocates 
for the absoluteness of God’s decrees, and hold that election and rep- 
robation depend on the mere will of God, without any regard to the 
merit or demerit of man. They affirm that he affords to the elect an 
irresistible grace, a faith that they cannot lose, which takes away the 
freedom of the will, and necessitates all their actions to virtue. They 
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firmly believe that God foreknew a determinate number, in whom he 
eternally predestinated to manifest his glorious mercy and love; and, 
having thus unchangeably fixed on every identical person of his elect, 
he predestinated’them to be holy, and, in order to which, he gives 
them an irresistible grace, which makes it impossible for them to be 
otherwise. 

The Calvinists maintain that God, from all past eternity, possessed 
omnipotence, omniscience, prescience, and immutability. Viewing 
him in the character of an infinitely wise master-builder, they affirm 
that, before he created the immaterial substance from which all the 
angels and the souls of men were to be made, and the material sub- 
stance which should constitute nature, and from which the bodies of 
men were to be made, he drew a plan which comprehended all of his 
then future operations. Calvin and the Westminster divines boldly af- 
firmed that God, from all eternity, unchangeably ordained whatever 
comes tO pass; or, in other words, they maintained that God eternally 
ordained such a concatenation of causes as would infallibly produce all 
events of every kind by fatal necessity. That is, God, from all eter- 
nity, viewed all the angels, and all the human family, that he appoint- 
ed to bring into existence, in @ mass, uncorrupted, and, at that remote 
period, he enrolled all their personal identities in two books, called the 
book of life and the book of death. Thus he unchangeably affixed 
the seals of eternal life and eternal death to all the personal identities 
of angels and men, which render the eternal fates of all as sure as his 
throne. Having fixed on and ordained the exact numbers of arch- 
angels, angels, and men, to bring into existence, as well as the eternal 
fate of each and every identical person that he appointed to make im- 
mortal, God resolved to make a vast majority of the angels, and the 
whole of the human family, pass through a certain element, called 
sin, for the glorification of his justice and mercy. Having ordained a 
very small part of the angels, and about one in a thousand of the hu- 
man family, unto eternal life, for the purpose of manifesting his love 
of holiness and mercy, and all the rest of the angels and men unto 
everlasting death, for the glorification of his justice, God enacted two 
eodes of laws for the regulation of the conduct of all angels and men. 
One of those eternal codes of law he denominated his secret, efficient, 
and energetic law, which should always act on the natures and dispo- 
sitions of all with an almighty and resistless force. Against this law 
no created being can ever offend. The other law he denominated his 
revealed will, or what we call divine revelation. These two laws are 
as much.contrary to each other as light and darkness. For instance : 
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the secret law always acts irresistibly, and compels all angels and men 
to be and act according to the absolute mandates of predestination ; and 
the revealed law forbids angels and men to break its sanctions. Thus 
the secret law necessitates, and the revealed law forbids; the secret 
law acts with resistless force, and the revealed law condemns angels 
and men to death for being obedient to a force which no created power 
can resist. The secret law being an emanation of God’s real will and 
pleasure, he must necessarily be pleased with all the dispositions and 
actions of all created beings; and the revealed will, on the contrary, 
contains nothing but a feigned will, or prohibitions. That is, the 
things which God eternally predestinated that men and angels should 
do, and which they cannot help doing, he in his feigned law pretends 
to be angry with them for doing. The secret law is nothing but an 
emanation of his wishes and desires; and the revealed law constitutes 
his pretext for tormenting angels and men, for the glorification of his 
feigned justice. The secret law is nothing more nor less than God’s 
great and eternal predestination map, or plan, which comprehends all 
things that ever did or will come to pass. This map contains every 
minute thing appertaining to the lives of all angels and men, from the 
beginning of their existence to all eternity. God, in the map of his 
secret and energetic will, delineated all the routes or roads which all 
created beings should move in, from their creation to all eternity, or 
the end of their existence. In this predestination map, God not only 
appointed the moment when each and every one of the human family 
should be born, the number of moments which every one should live, 
and the time and manner of their death, but he also divided the life 
of every identical person into minute sections, and unchangeably ap- 
pointed the disposition which each and every one should possess, and 
the actions which he should perform in each section. Thus we are 
given to understand that God, by secret and resistless impulses, work- 
eth all things in all men, and constantly necessitates them to do as they 
do, and be as they are, every moment of their lives. A short illustra- 
tion will throw some light on this subject. 

A thousand fishes sport in a muddy pond, where they have received 
life. The skillful and almighty proprietor of the pond unchangeably 
decreed, thousands of years before the pond was dug, or the fishes 
made, that ten of them, properly distinguished by a shining mark, 
called election of grace, should be caught in a certain net, called a 
gospel net, on a certain day, called the day of his power, and be drawn 
out of the muddy pond, and removed to a delightful river, there to re- 
main forever. All the rest of the fishes, (namely, nine hundred and 
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ninety,) properly distinguished by a black mark, called reprobation to 
death, are unchangeably appointed to remain in the muddy pond till 
the proprietor, on a certain day, called the day of his wrath, shall 
sweep the pond with a certain net, called a law net, catch them all, 
and cast them into a burning lake. The proprietor of the pond, beirg 
infinitely wise, as well as powerful, knows that, in order to accomplish 
the end, he must make use of such means as the case renders neces- 
sary. Therefore, that none of the fishes may escape their fates, he 
keeps hold of them all with invisible lines, called divine decrees, and 
with certain hooks, called necessity. Now, although all the fishes 
seem to swim and flout about with all the freedom possible, yet are all 
their motions determined by means of the lines and hooks, by which 
they are held and directed. . 

All the Calvinist divines aré well assured that an omnipotent and 
omniscient God can never act without a fixed plan. Omniscience 
cannot fail to perceive the nature and extent of its own wishes and de- 
sires, or to employ every means requisite to fulfil them. There can- 
not be a greater absurdity in the world than the delusive idea that an 
omnipotent and omniscient God would engage in any undertaking 
which has the least tendency to cross his wishes and desires. Let no 
man deceive himself. An omniscient God will always square his con- 
duct by rules, marked out by that attribute. Calvinism contains the 
following plain doctrines, viz: 

1. That the secret impulses of God act incessantly and irresistibly 
on the minds of all angels and men, and constrain them to believe and 
act as they do, at all times, and in all places. 

2. That all the creeds in the world are the results of absolute and 
eternal predestination, and secretly communicated to their adherents 
by the resistless impulses of God, and consequently are all equally 
pleasing in his sight. 

3. That, as God worketh all things in all men, the actions of all, be 
they of what nature they may, are equally pleasing in his sight, and 
the results of his decrees. 

4. That, as all creeds are on a perfect level, none of their followers 
van be infidels in the sight of God. 

5. That the disposition of God himself is to be ascertained by the 
results of his own actions. 

6. That the world and the fulness thereof always have been, are 
now, and always will be, conformable to his wishes, and perfectly 
pleasing in his sight. ) 
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7. That whenever any minister of the gospel expatiates on the 
wickedness of the world, and the anger of God in consequence of it, 
he acts in perfect conformity with his real and feigned wills. 

8. That God’s love of holiness and his hatred of sin are to be judged 
by his secret, energetic will, and not by his feigned will. 

9. That his love of the eternal happiness or misery of his children 
is to be measured by the numbers of the saved and of the damned. 
If, therefore, there shall be ten times as many of the human family 
damned as there will be saved, it clearly follows that God takes just 
ten times more pleasure in inflicting infinite and eternal pain than he 
does in the bestowment of celestial bliss. 

10. That, if there be ten times more sin and misery in this world 
than holiness and happiness, it is because God not only appointed it to 
be so, but causes it, by his resistless power. 

11. That, if devils tempted Adam, and caused him to fall, they act- 
ed by the direction of the secret impulses of God. 

12. That the world, with all its contents, is nothing more nor less 
than a curious and complicated machine, made by God for his own 
pleasure and amusement; and that all its parts are moved and directed 
by his infinite power and skill. There is a machine in the Tower in 
London, made for spinning silk, which contains 78,000 wheels, besides 
hundreds of thousands of other movements and fixtures, and, when in 
operation, all the wheels and movements revolve and move according 
to the pleasure of the artist. That machine is a beautiful illustration 
of Calvinism, or absolute predestination. By predestination, we are 
taught that all the sentient beings in our world as much depend on the 
impulsive power and skill of God for their momentary dispositions, and 
motives for acting thus and so, as our planet does for its ability to per- 
form its daily and annual revolutions. President Edwards, Elisha Cole, 
Mr. Boothe, as well as Calvin himself, boldly and fearlessly maintained 
that God so formed the mind of man as to subject the will to the last 
dictate of the understanding, and the understanding to represent to the 
will as good the last object which appeared desirable and attainable by the 
affections; and that God, in his providence, so orders matters as to cause 
all the objects which are to obtain the concurrence of the will to follow 
each other in regular succession, like linksin achain. Thus, although 
man appears to be a free agent, yet his free agency is like that of 
water, in running down a declivity. Man does thus and so, because 
God ordained that he should do it. When we consider that God, in 
his providence, has divided the lives of all sentient beings into moment 
sections, and eternally marked out the motives by which all should be 
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actuated, and the things which they are to do and leave undone. in 
every section, and also that it is absolutely impossible for the works of 
any two sections to be blended together, or what is appointed to be 
done in one section to be performed in another, we shall be fully con- 
vinced that God must necessarily work all things in all men—even 
wickedness in the wicked. The Calvinists are astonished to think that 
any man posessed of common sense should so far forget himself as to 
suppose that an omnipotent and omniscient God should live from all 
past eternity till about six thousand years ago, without having power 
and knowledge enough to make a small planet like ours to please him- 
self. If God connot take particles of matter and particles of spirit, and 
so make sentient beings out of them as to cause them to be and act 
according to his own pleasure, he is less skillful than a good watch- 
maker ! : 


SATANIC TEMPTATION. 


Satanic temptation is one of the great doctrines of the Calvinists. 
They well know that when God employs devils to tempt his creatures 
to evil and destruction, the same as King David employed Joab to 
compass the death of Uriah, he is as much the cause of all their ac- 
tions as David was of the death of that faithful soldier. 

All the angels that God ever created are beholden to him for all their 
mental and physical powers. All their power and knowledge being 
bestowed on them by God, the extent of both must necessarily be con- 
fined within the limits of his pleasure. This being the case, it is easy 
to see that a man could as easily start from Washington and go to the 
planet Herschell as an angel could come from another world to Wash- 
ington. God could just as easily teach us the language of the in- 
habitants of Jupiter, and empower us to go thither, as he could teach 
devils our language, and cause them to come here. 

If God has divided the lives of all men into moment sections, and 
appointed to each section the work of the same, it is easy to see that 
no created being can ascertain what he shall say or do one minute be- 
forehand, unless God reveals it to him. As, therefore, the path of ev- 
ery man through this world is marked out by God, and known only to 
himself, it follows, that, as no devils can know what wicked actions 
God has appointed that a man shall commit the next minute, so they 
cannot know how to tempt him to the commission of them. A knowl- 
edge of these things constrained a Calvinist minister to confess that 
devils go to God every hour to know what sins he has decreed that men 
shall commit in it, that they might know how to tempt them right. 
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This is obviously necessary. For instance: God has eternally ap- 
pointed that a certain man shall murder another the next hour, and 
ordained also that the devil shall tempt him to do it. This hour, nei- 
ther the murderer nor the devil has the least knowledge of it whatever. 
In this case, the mind of the murderer must be passive, and God must 
reveal to the devil the nature of the temptation to be resorted to by 
him to cause the murderer to commit the wicked and cruel act. The 
next hour, the murderer is to commit adultery. Here, again, the 
adulterer and the devil are both ignorant of the works which God has 
predestinated each of them to perform. In this, as in the former case, 
the mind of the adulterer must be passive, and the work of the devil 
must be revealed to him by God. Ina word, the devil must be abso- 
lutely passive in the hand of God every moment, and always in wait- 
ing to obey his commands; and every sinner must be equally passive, 
and always ready to yield to the suggestions of the devil; and God 
must be the direct and efficient author of the dispositions and actions of 
both! 

The doctrine of temptation, when stripped of all the false glosses 
and delusive dresses with which the orthodox have bedecked it, and ex- 
posed in its real deformity, places the character of God under very 
unfavorable circumstances. It represents him as being so much in love 
with sin and transgression as to make him resolve that mankind shall 
be thousands of times more wicked than they are naturally inclined 
to be; and to that end, he has instructed and empowered trillions of 
devils to start from unknown regions, and come to our world, and enter 
into all hearts—by sevens in some, and legions in others—and there 
make use of all their angelic power and skill to tempt poor sinners to 
be thousands of times worse than they would otherwise be. From 
ALL SUCH FOLLY AND DELUSION, Goop LorD DELIVER MBE!!! 

In order to evade the force of such just charges, and to exonerate 
their divinity from the imputation of blame and disgrace, they talk as 
if the devils are all omnipotent and omniscient, and not at all dependent 
on God for any of their power and skill. They affirm that devils al- 
ways act without the least fear of God before their eyes. With one 
breath, they affirm that devils are cast down to hell, and there bound 
in chains unto the judgment of the great day; with the neat, they 
maintain that they are flying about in our spiritual atmosphere as thick 
as the locusts in Egypt, and all incessantly engaged in scattering the 
love of sin, and inclining all hearts to the commission of transgression. 
Notwithstanding they affirm that God from all eternity unchangeably 
ordained — should be the dispositions and actions of all men every 
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instant, from the moment of their birth till that of their death, yet, in their 
preaching and conduct, they flatly contradict their own doctrines, and 
indirectly affirm that devils are independent free agents, and that man- 
kind have the ability to resist all temptation, and blame them for being 
taken captive by the devil at his will. In fact, they have made a 
God after their own image and likeness, and a devil that will answer 
their purpose, and called the one the governor of the world, and the 
other the author of all the evil in it!!! 

I greatly rejoice that the great God and common father of all man- 
kind has condescended to reveal himself to us in the great volume of 
nature. This blessed volume can never be corrupted, mistranslated, 
counterfeited, interpolated, or changed. In this blessed book, there is 
no mention made of infinite treasures of celestial wrath reserved for 
us in unknown regions by our benevolent father; nor is there the least 
trace of an infinite host of semi-almighty devils, quartered by thousands 
in all hearts here, and appointed to be our tormentors hereafter. God 
sends the light of the sun and the blessings of the rain on all his chil- 
dren indiscriminately. He deals out his blessings to all, and clearly 
demonstrates that he is no respecter of persons.* 

Whoever believes in his heart that God, from all past eternity, pos- 
sessed omnipotence, omniscience, and infinite benevolence, will greatly 
rejoice in him as his father. Although there may be many things to 
be seen in the divine government which seem to militate against the 
idea of infinite love, yet the true believer will rest assured that, as far 
as his eternal fate is concerned, the designs of his benevolent father 
towards him are the emanations of his eternal goodness and love. He 
is confident that all the plans of his Heavenly Father are suggested by 
his benevolence, drawn by his omniscience, and executed by his om- 
nipotence. With this belief in his heart, he is fully convinced that, 
before God gave existence to angels, or any of the human family, he 
resolved to do by them all as he would like to be done by, were it pos- 
sible for him to be reduced to a state of subordination and vassalage, 
by a power infinitely superior to his own. With this assurance in his 
mind, all the fear of eternal death which may have been produced in 
him by the delusions of orthodoxy vanishes forever. He loves justice, 
truth, honesty, purity, and benevolence, because his Father loves those 
immaculate qualities. He loves to walk in the path of virtue, because 





. *It is, however, in the Book of Revelation that the virtuous find the assurance of 
life beyond the grave—an assurance which the Book of Nature never could afford. 
{Ev. Invest.] 
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it brings its own reward. The ways of wisdom are the ways of pleas- 
antness, and all her paths are peace. On the contrary, the way of 
transgressors is hard; and the wicked have no peace, but are like the 
troubled sea, whose waves cast up mire and dirt.* 


THE CLOVEN FOOT WILL SHOW ITSELF. 


At length, the Jesuits have commenced the war against us, through 
their hireling letter-writers and editors. We are only surprised that it 
should have been so long deferred. The chief of their myrmidons, 
and the one that leads the van, is a person who, we understand, was 
once employed in the State Department, and some months ago was 
dismissed—doubtless for good cause. He is now employed, as there 
is good reason to believe, by the Jesuits, to write letters in advocacy 
of their cause for the Vew York Herald, over the name of “ Ariel.”’ 
We perceive that our articles on Jesuit Schools, and Roman Catholic 
toleration in Maryland during the proprietary government, have galled 
them, and made them exceedingly restive ; and, having nothing to say 
in reply, in the way of facts or arguments, they resort to language of 
abuse and intimidation. 

They had hoped that our journal would have died ere this; but, 
seeing that it lives and grows stronger, they have determined to do 
their best to kill it. And, to this end, as the most effectual means, 
this Washington letter-writer, ‘‘.4riel,’’ and the Cumberland Civilian, 
falsely charge the President with having promoted us to the place we 
occupy in one of the public departments because we were the editor of 
this journal, and boldly demand our dismissal from office—resting their 
demand on the ground of the important aid rendered in his elevation by 
their sect. They urge that no one in any way connected with a reli- 
gious publication should be suffered to hold an office under the govern- 
ment. And, this demand not being complied with, they have opened 
their batteries against the President—pouring upon him volumes of 
slander and the coarsest abuse—accusing him, among other things, of 
bigotry and intolerance of the most virulent character. They also 
most foolishly and absurdly accuse the President of being so warm a 
friend to our journal, that Roman Catholics in office here are compelled 





* If our correspondent has given a correct view of Calvinism, it would be very diffi- 
cult, we think, to find a Calvinist in the Christian world at the present day.—[Eb. In.] 
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to tuke it, “under pain of losing their offices’’—a most wicked and 
groundless falsehood. Indeed, the story is of itself so very prepos- 
terous, that we almost feel ashamed of having given it so much conse~- 
quence, by taking the trouble to denounce it. 

We wonder if in reality they are so silly as to expect by this kind 
of persuasion to induce the President, or the high functionary to whom, 
as an officer of the government, we are immediately responsible, to in- 
terpose and command us to be ‘silent. If they expect this, we are 
sure they will be sadly disappointed. What! are we not a free citi- 
zen? Because we hold a public office, are we disfranchised? If we 
perform the duties of our office faithfully and completely, have we not a 
right, in common with all our fellow-citizens, to enjoy and express our 
religious opinions, and to publish our views of the opinions of others? 
If, while others sleep, or spend their time in pleasure, we choose to 
labor in the cause of liberty—to exert such moral power.as God has 
been pleased to give us in staying the progress of what we conscien- 
tiously believe to be the worst and most dangerous foe te the rights of 
man and popular government that the world ever knew,—who has the 
right to forbid it? Could this foreign bigot, ‘“4rie/,” imbue the minds 
of the Chief Magistrate and Heads of Departments with that same 
Jesuitism that dictated his effusions, then, indeed, might we lay down 
our pen, and close our lips—or lose our office. He seems to have im- 
agined, while he wrote, that, instead of coming to a land of liberty, 
he had found himself in a Roman Catholic country—in Mexico, or 
South America, or, peradventure, in the papal states, or in Austria, 
where none is allowed to hold office who is not a Papist, and where, 
if a public officer should dare to utter a word against the errors of the 
established church, he would be instantly driven from his place, and, 
in all probability, consigned to imprisonment—perhaps to torture and 
death. 

We are very glad this attack has been made—for one reason in par- 
ticular. It shadows forth the disposition of those foreign Jesuits who 
make their abode with us. It shows what they would do, if they had 
the power. And they may have the power. Why may not one of 
their party be the Chief Magistrate? Once strong enough to effect 
this, we plainly see, from this ‘‘rie/” and the rest, what we may ex- 
pect. Then may we bid adieu to independence of thought, liberty of 
the press, liberty of speech! Think of this, ye friends of democratic 
government! Friends of liberty, think, ere it be too late! We charge 
you, as you value liberty, as you love your children, think! think! 
think ! 7 





CALVIN AND SERVETUS. 


Mr. Epitror: ‘There are certain calumnies,’’ remarks a modern re- 
viewer, ‘‘ which never die.” ‘‘When once started into being, there 
are always found those who believe them.’ ‘If exposed and reasoned 
down in one age, they are sure to be revived in the next.” ‘They 
are believed the more firmly as men recede in time from the occasion 
to which they relate, and as the means of their refutation becomes 
more difficult.” ‘To this class belongs the assertion that Calvin burnt 
Servetus.”’ 

Robertson, in his history of Charles V, makes the following sensible 
remark: ‘‘In passing judgment on the character of men, we ought to 
try them by the principles and maxims of their own age, and not by 
those of another; for, although virtue and vice are at all times the 
same, manners and customs vary continually.” 

This remark is applicable to the age in whieh Calvin lived. A spirit 
of religious intolerance and persecution was prevalent, and even uni- 
versal, in the early days of the Reformation. The rights of conscience 
and private opinion, which we hold so dear, were not then so well un- 
derstood. The corrupt church of Rome had existed, in the midst of 
its corruptions, for centuries; and we know that out of the bowels of 
this church sprang the heroes of the Reformation. The gospel had 
not yet strangled this spirit of ignorance, and laid low the errors and 
vices of the age. Lambert had perished in England, under the eye, 
and with the approbation, of Archbishop Cranmer; the Anabaptists 
had been driven out before Luther; and under Zuingle, the papal can- 
tons had been nearly starved to death, because they would not abjure 
their ancient idolatry. We also know that Socinus procured the death 
of Francis David, because the latter denied that Christ should be wor- 
shipped; and Servetus himself, in his own writings, contends that 
heretics might be banished. 

That Calvin approved of the trial and conviction of Servetus, will 
not be denied; but that he either caused information to be lodged 
against Servetus with the ecclesiastical authorities, or sanctioned the 
dreadful act of burning him to death, cannot, I apprehend, be satisfac- 
torily substantiated.* If any of your readers are anxious to examine 





* We regret to say, that for ourselves, the evidence in support of these allegations 
is too strong to be resisted. . The general character of Calvin we greatly admire. He 
was a bold, fearless, and eloquent man—a-friend to the free reading of the Bible, and 
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the accuracy of this assertion, I would refer them to M. Chauffpié’s 
Life of Servetus. That Servetus was a good man, few will assert: it 
was his daring impiety that brought upon him the anathemas of the 





of private interpretation, however disposed to condemn opinions which he deemed 
heterodox. He did much good in the worid. 

We hope our friend will excuse us for making here a few extracts from the Life of 
Calvin, by his warm friend, Theodore Beza, in support of our position. The extracts 
are from the Philadelphia edition, 1836: 


* Accordingly, as soon as Calvin discovered that Servetus was in the city, he used 
means to have him apprehended. The words of Calvin are: ‘ He thought perhaps to 
pass through this city. Why he came hither is not known, but seeing that he was rec~ 
ognised, I thought it right that he should be detained.’ It was necessary that the pros- 
ecutor should be personally held in durance while the process was pending, and Calvin 
used the intervention of Nicholas de la Fontaine, a student belonging to his household. 
Great reproach has been cast on the reformer for this step, as if it had been his inten- 
tion to shun the appearance of being active in the affair. But he declares most fully 
the contrary: ‘I declare frankly, that since, according to the law and custom of the 
city, none can be imprisoned for any crime without an accuser, or prior information, 
I have made it so, that a party should be found to accuse him; not denying but the 
action laid against him was drawn by my advice, in order to commence the process.’ 

“Tn our account of the trial, we follow Chauffpié, in whose impartial statement are 
found abundant extracts, and references to authentic documents, of which most are 
beyond the reach of American students, and therefore need not be expressly cited. 
Servetus first appeared, August 14th, 1553. La Fontaine adduced in evidence the 
printed books, and a manuscript which was owned by the author, though it had been 
several years lying in the hands of Calvin. On the 15th, the examination upon the 
same articles proceeded. On the 17th, La Fontaine and a certain German named Cal- 
ladon, who was now associated with him in the prosecution, produced letters from 
CEcolampadius and p es from Melancthon, showing that Servetus had been con- 
demned in Germany. They likewise cited further passages of a heretical character. 
On the 21st, he appeared again ; and after the course of the ordinary investigations had 

roceeded, he conferred or disputed with Calvin on certain questions respecting the 

rinity. This conference, however it may have been misrepresented, was not contra- 
ry to the prisoner’s interest: indeed it should seem that his abetters complain that there 
was not sufficient license allowed for frequent disputations. The judges then ordered 
that the books which Servetus required for his answer should be bought at his expense, 
and that he should retain seen aids Calvin had cited. On the 22d, Servetus sent a 
letter to the syndics and council, entering a plea to their jurisdiction—maintaining that 
it was unchristian to institute a capital prosecution for religious opinion—declaring 
that the ancient doctrine allowed merely the banishment even of such as Arius him- 
self—and praying that he might have an advocate. * * * Onthe 28th, new ar- 
ticles of accusation were brought forward, and, among other offences, he was charged 
with the anabaptist error about the power of the magistrate. During these protracted 
investigations, he persisted in avowing his tenets, and his determination to avow them, 
unless he should be convinced. Even when charged with his indecent railings and 
dreadful blasphemies, he made no excuse: ‘I confess,’ said he, ‘ I have written so; and 
when you shal] teach me otherwise, I will not only embrace it, but will kiss the ground 
you walk on.’ Inthe mean time, information had most unnecessarily and ungener- 
ously been sent to Vienne, of the arrest of Servetus. On the last day of August, an 
officer from that city appeared before the council of Geneva, with a copy of their sen- 
tence, and a request that the prisoner should be remanded to them. It was left to his 
choice, and, as was most natural, he rejected the harsh proposal, and pathetically be- 


‘sought that he might be judged by the magistrates of Geneva. 


‘And here it is but fair to let the defamed reformer speak a word for himself. The 
extract is from his French works, as cited by la Chapelle: ‘1 will not deny but that he 
was made prisoner upon my application. t after he was convicted of his heresies, 


every one knows that I did not in the least insist that he should be punished with 
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church of Geneva.* His theological works teem ‘with opinions and 
sentiments blasphemously heterodox. ‘‘God,’’ says he in one place, 
“is the principle and end of all things;t so they return at last to him: 
in going into eternal fire, derhons shall go to God himself.” ‘The 
Trinity is a triple monster, a three-headed Cerberus—imaginary gods, 





death. And as to the truth of what I say, not only all good men will bear me wit- 
ness, but I defy all malicious men to say it is not so. The proceeding has shown with 
what intention I did it. For when I and my brethren—I mean al] the ministers of the 
gospel—were called, it was not owing to us that he had not full liberty given him of 
conferring and treating of the articles wherein he has erred in an amicable manner 
with us.’ ” 

He says that, after he was convicted, he ‘‘did not insist that he should be punished 
with death.” Nor is there any evidence that he interposed the least objection to that 
punishment, or condemned the law as barbarous and antichristian. On the contrary, 
he, with all his contemporary reformers, appears to have considered the law righteous, 
and the punishment just. Our greatest surprise is, that those men who read the Bible, 
and exhorted al] others to read it, should have failed to see that all violence against one 
for his religious faith is of the spirit of antichrist—that religious intolerance can proceed 
only from that spirit—and that wherever it exists, antichrist rules. 

But we must go on with the extracts. 

Calvin himself says, (page 185 :) 

“Nor do I at all dissemble that by my influence and advice he was by the civil 
power committed to prison.” 

Where did Christ set an example like this? Whatever were the errors of Servetus 
in his religious faith—and certainly we are far from approving them—he was ac- 
countable for them to God only. 


Again he says, (pages 186, 187 :) 

“T do not dissemble, that it was by my means that he was seized in this city, and 
required to defend his cause. Let malevolent and slanderous men object what they 
please, I offer myself beforehand, and freely confess (for, according to the laws of this 
city, the man could not be justly treated otherwise) that the accuser proceeded at my 
request, that the formula was dictated by my advice, by which some entrance was 
made upon the cause.” 

“ This only, for the present, will I declare—that I was not so inveterate against him 
but that he might have redeemed his life by mere moderation, if he had not been destitute 
of reason. I know not what I shall say, unless that he was so seized with this fatal 
madness that he threw himself headlong into ruin.” 

This last is a very remarkable passage, and we beg the reader to regard it atten- 
tively. 

Again, (page 197,) the historian remarks : 

“The Biblical Repertory again says: ‘We have, from the outset, conceded the 
cardinal fact, namely, that Calvin was instrumental in bringing Servetus to trial for 
heresy, and thus, if you please to execution.’ ” [Ep. Invest. ] 


* There is a great diversity of opinion among historians respecting this point. Some 
highly extol him for his moral virtues, as well as for his extraordinary intelligence. 
They pronounce him one of the most wonderful men of the age.—{Ep. Lyvesr.] 


- 7 This does not seem to differ very widely from some of Calvin’s own dogmas, who 
held that God has predetermined all things.—[Ep. Invest. ] 
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and three-headed devils.’’ He declared that all creatures were the 
personal substance of God, and that all things were full of gods. He 
stated that the sufferings described in the 53d chapter of Isaiah were 
mournings for Cyrus, who had died to take away the sins of the peo- 
ple.* Calvin says that he led a dissolute life. 

The condemnation of Servetus appears to have met with the appro- 
bation of many, if not most, of the more eminent and pious of the re- 
formers.t 

‘“‘T do not see,” remarks Bullinger, ‘‘ how it was possible to have 
spared Servetus, that most obstinate man, the very hydra of heresy.” 

“T affirm also,’’ says Melancthon, ‘that your magistrates did right 
in punishing, after a regular trial, this blasphemous man.” ‘I wonder 
at those who disapprove of this severity; for if ever a poor fanatic 
thrust himself into the fire, it was Michael Servetus.”’ 

“« As often as we are asked about this,’’ says Peter Martyr, ‘both 
Zanchius and I defend your side of the question, in public and private, 
with all our strength.” 

Farel, Theodore Beza, Jurretin, Bishop Hall, and other distinguished 
divines, also approved of the condemnation. 

Before closing this brief article, Mr. Editor, I shall not apologize for 
attempting to defend the character of Calvin; neither shall I conceal 
my admiration for the name and memory of one so spiritually distin- 
guished. I may say with Theodore Beza, I feel myself justly war- 
ranted to declare that in John Calvin was presented to all men one of 
the most beautiful and illustrious examples of a pious life; and as it is 
easy for the malevolent to calumniate his character, so the most exalted 
virtue will find it difficult to imitate his conduct. 

Calvin was indeed censurable in the matter of Servetus. So was 
King David in the murder of Uriah the Hittite; so was Peter in at- 
tacking the servant of the high priest in the garden; so was St. Paul 
in the martyr Stephen’s death. But the first was called the man after 
God’s own heart; the second was the keeper of the keys of Christ’s 
militant church; and the last was made a chosen vessel to carry the 





*Tractatus Theologici Calvini, p. 522. 


tIn our view, this makes the matter worse. Had the leprous spot of intolerance 
adhered to one only, it would not have been so bad. And most sincerely do we regret 
that when those brave men, by a wonderful effort, rid themselves of so many of the 
stains of Romanism, this darkest and foulest of all should still adhere to them! And 
after-years have proved how almost impossible it is to wipe it off, and, thereby, _ 
almost impossible it is to be a true disciple of Jesus.—[Ep. Invest.] 
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gospel to the gentile world. They all sinned; but they were all par- 
doned on repentance.* Their crimes were forgiven; but their merito- 
rious deeds were recorded in the Lamb’s book of life. 

I have no early associations to render the name-of Calvin dear to 
my heart; and I think that my admiration of his character may be at- 
tributed alone to an opinion founded upon a comparatively impartial 
investigation of his merits as an eminent man and his worth as a dis- 
tinguished Christian. a 


ee eee 


“ Extraordinary Case of Religious Persecution—The Winnebago In- 
dians— Speculators, &c.’’—This is the heading of a letter of “ /riel”’ 
in the New York Herald of the 6th of March last, in which he labors 
through a column and more to show how a Jesuit priest had been per- 
secuted by officers of the United States government, in being prohibit- 
ed from establishing a school among the Winnebagoes, who, by their 
chiefs, had earnestly desired him to settle among them. We have 
looked into this matter, and, in our next, will show that this statement 
of Mr. “‘ 4riel”’ is, (as they say of their rites and ceremonies,) in one 
sense, a very ‘‘imposing’’ statement. 





*« They were all pardoned on repentance.” The evidence of their sincere repent- 
ance is clear and conclusive. We hope that Calvin also repented ; but, unfortunately 
for his memory, we seek the evidence of it in vain. 

However heretical his opinions, Servetus sought shelter in Geneva from the perse- 
cutions of the church ome, and was entitled to the rites of hospitality. He had 
been tried in Vienna, in his absence, and condemned to death, on account of his doc 
trines, and a price was set upon his head. He fled te the city of ‘Geneva, hoping to 
find, under a Protestant and republican government, that repose which the Roman 
Catholic states refused him. The miserable man, hunted like a wild beast, had 
searcely arrived, and was just congratulating himself on his fortunate escape from 
his implacable foes, when he on whose kindness and hospitality he had most reason to 
rely, instead of administering to his necessities—which, as a follower of Christ, he was 
bound to do, without regard to his religious faith,—instead of compassionating him, 
and pouring oil in his wounded spirit, like the good Samaritan, whose conduct our 
Lord and Master portrayed as an example for all his followers,—barbarously betrayed 
him to a cruel and unchristian law, and willingly prosecuted him to conviction. Had 
he done otherwise—had he, instead of acting as an enemy, performed a neighbor's 
part, as Christ has commanded,—he might have won of Servetus that love to which 
the Saviour declares a neighbor is entitled ; and, having gained-his heart, he would, in 
all probability, have found him as docile asa child. How ennobled, how glorious, 
then, would his character have appeared! As it is, after making every allowance for 
4imes and circumstances, that dark spot must ever be looked upon with tears by hu- 
amanity, and “ regret by his best friends.—[Ep. Invest. | 
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GREAT OUTRAGE PERPETRATED BY GEN. TAYLOR!— 
RIGHTS OF CONSCIENCE VIOLATED!! — BIGOTRY, IN- 
TOLERANCE, &c., &c., &c.!!! 


Tue Boston Pilot publishes what purports to be a letter from the 
army in Texas, complaining, in the most bitter as well as the most do- 
lorous terms, that the consciences of two-thirds of the army are injured, 
and wantonly violated, by being compelled (they being Catholics) to 
attend the preaching of a Presbyterian. The Pilot puts a heading to 
its article very like that which we have put to this. 

Following in that track, the Jesuit letter-writer of this city for the 
New York Herald, ‘‘./rie/,”’ copies a few paragraphs, and says he takes 
them from a New Orleans paper. In his own comments he assails Gen. 
Taylor in the grossest manner for this wonderful outrage, accuses him 
of bigotry and intolerance, and requires the President to recall him 
forthwith. He intimates that those Roman Catholic soldiers are ready, 
in consequence of being forced every Sunday to attend Presbyterian 
preaching, to mutiny—that it is the cause of desertions—and that they 
cannot be expected to fight against their brethren of the same faith, 
and under such a man as Gen. Taylor for their commander, &c. 

We are very glad to see this. It helps to show the spirit of Jesuit- 
ism that is stalking abroad in the land; and, as nothing but the ev- 
idence of feeling will make the people believe, the sooner they are 
made to feel, the better. For our part, we believe it would be a great 
gain to the country if every soldier and sailor who, is under religious 
obligations of obedience to a foreign prince—whe he be called pope 
er potentate—would desert, and flee to a foreign land. 

But we have taken some pains to investigate this matter, and find it 
to be another ‘Minsk Nuns”’ story. Before we saw those publica- 
tions, we had received a letter from a major in Gen. Taylor’s army, 
who, among other things, remarks: ‘There are some 3,600 troops 
upon the ground, and not a preacher of any kind.” We have lately in- 
quired at the proper office, and learn that there is not now, and never has 
been, a chaplain of any sect with the army in Texas. There are but thir- 
teen chaplains in the army—anot one of them in Texas. Persons ac- 
quainted with Jesuitism will not be surprised at this exposition. It is 
not for their sake we have taken the trouble to expose this one of the 
innumerable impositions of the Jesuits, but for the sake of the doubdt- 
ing Thomases of this country. 

We have some more illustrations and expositions of their tricks to 
present by-and-by. 
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PASSING EVENTS. 


FrencH AcapEMy oF Science.—A remarkable communication 
was made by M. Eseltze, relative to some experiments with the elec- 
tro-galvanic light obtained by Bunsen’s apparatus. The writer states 
that he causes this light to enter a dark room through an opening in 2 
screen or shutter, and then, with the aid of powerful reflectors, is able 
to distinguish the internal parts of the human body. The veins, the 
arteries, the circulation of the blood, and thé action of the nerves, are, 
he says, seen by him with perfect distinctness; and, if the light be 
directed towards the region of the heart, he is enabled to study all the 
mechanism of that important organ, as if it were placed before him 
under a glass. The author even asserts that he has ascertained the ex- 
istence of tubercles in the lungs of a consumptive patient, and gives a 
drawing of them as they appeared. On rubbing the skin with a little 
olive oil, the transparency was augmented, and he was enabled to fol- 
low the process of digestion. In one case, he saw (we request the 
reader to understand that we speak only on the authority of M. Eseltze, 
for the whole statement is so wonderful that we must be permitted to 
have our doubts, until we shall have a confirmation of it from other 
sources) a foetus in the womb, the lactic tubes in the breast of the 
mother, and a gland with indications of cancer; and in another, that 
of a man who was a great snuff-taker, and who spoke through his 
nose, two lumps of snuff in his nostrils, and in the lymphatic vessels 
small shining globules, which he believed to be revivified mercury. 
Should this statement be true, (and if we doubt it, it is not because we 
suspect M. Eseltze of deliberate falsehood; we are merely afraid that 
he may have been under the effect of some hallucination,) the discov- 
ery is the greatest of this or any age. What M. Eseltze has seen, any 
other man may see, with the use of the same means; and how many 
diseases may be checked by this knowledge of their course and opera- 
tion! The stethoscope was a valuable discovery; but, in the best 
hands, how poor an indication it is, compared with the electric light 
which enables the physician to penetrate into the hitherto concealed 
mysteries of nature ! 


Roman Catuotic Prorractep Meetines.—The St. Louis Reporter 
of the 17th ult. announces a religious revival in that city, under the 
preaching of Father Larkin, a member of the order of Jesuits. Other 
brethren of the order, as well as Father Larkin, lately broke up their 
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establishment at or near Louisville, and departed for various sections of 
the Union, to gather in proselytes to. the church. They are working 
with the zeal and success of that celebrated order. The St. Louis pa- 
per says: | 

“The exercises of the Spiritual Retreat at St. Xavier’s Church, at 
the present time, are eliciting great interest in our community. They 
commence at 6 o’clock in the morning, are continued during the great- 
er portion of the forenoon, and recommence in the afternoon, contin- 
uing after sunset. The discourses of Father Larkin are eloquent 
philosophical expositions of the Christian system.” 

The secession of a body of German Catholics at Cincinnati, pre- 
paratory to the organization of a church in communion with the new 
German organization, is said to have so excited the zeal of the order 
of Jesuits in the great valley of the Mississippi, that some persons look 
for extraordinary missionary enterprises in that portion of our country. 

Such meetings have been held in this city—one very recently. 





Great Farr.—The building prepared for the grand exhibition of 
specimens of American manufacture, &c., is quite a curiosity. Should 
it be as well filled as Niblo’s buildings in New York were last fall, it 
will certainly be worth a journey of five hundred miles to behold it. 
Most extensive preparations, we understand, are being made for a sur- 
passing display. Well, its all a fair business, we suppose; and we go. 
for fair play in everything, and in everything for the fair. 





Tue TeLecraPH.—This most wonderful of all the wonders of this 
wonderful age, is making rapid progress. In a few months, it will 
connect this city with all the Atlantic cities as far as Boston, when a 
person here may converse with his friend in Boston (five hundred miles 
distant) with nearly as much ease as if the width of a street only sep- 
arated them. The thought is absolutely astounding. 





Jesuiresses.—The following extract shows the way they serve Jes- 
uitesses in Tuscany—a Roman Catholic country—where they see the 
effects of their baneful influence in the papal states all around them. 
We have in this city a society of the same kind as that named in the 
following statement, which is taken from a French paper: 

‘* By the Leonidas, which reached Marseilles on the 11th, we have 
information from Italy. 

“It appears that a great fermentation reins in Tuscany. The ex- 
tradition of M. Renzi has greatly excited the mass of the population, 
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who could not comprehend why, when no new cause had arisen, the 
Tuscan government should this winter have surrendered to the court 
of Rome the individual whom it refused to give up in the winter. 
There was a report that a band had attacked the escort which was con- 
veying M. Renzi to Rome, and that they had rescued the prisoner. 
This statement, however, requires confirmation. 

“Tuscany was greatly disturbed, especially at Pisa, during the end 
of February, when an emeute broke out against the vicar of the arch- 
bishopric, or partisan of the Jesuits, who had bought the Palazzo Schi- 
pis for 300,000 francs (£12,000) in order to establish a convent of 
Jesuitesses, called the ‘ Sisters of the Sacred Heart of Jesus.’ 

“Of all the states of Italy, Tuscany is the only country in which 
the Jesuits are not established, although they swarm in Sardinia; and 
this is assuredly one of the causes which have most contributed to pro- 
long this state of peace and tranquillity which the Grand Duchy has 
so long enjoyed. But it is well known that the disciples of Loyola are 
not easily discouraged ; and what the congregation could not do person- 
ally, it has tried to effect by deputy, and has essayed to obtain permis- 
sion to establish a convent of the Holy Sisters of the order of the Sacre 
Ceur, well known as admirable auxiliaries. With this intent, three 
ladies, strangers to Tuscany, came this month to Pisa, and, in the ab- 
sence of the Archbishop, came to an understanding with M. Fanteria, 
the Vicar General, that a certain number of the Holy Sisters should 
be allowed to come from Rome and establish themselves there. The 
money was forthcomming, a house purchased, and the Jesuitesses were 
coming to be installed, when, on the evening of the 21st of Februa- 
ry, a vast assemblage of the inhabitants, being collected in front of 
the cathedral, proceeded to the house of M. Fanteria, crying, ‘Down 
with the Jesuits! down with the ladies of the Sacred Heart!’ and flung 
so many stones against the edifice, that it was seriously damaged. 

“ This trifling emeute, against which the authorities did not deem it 
necessary to act, occasioned a considerable stir in a city which, being 
the seat of the first University of Tuscany, comprises a great many 
students diametrically opposed to the Jesuits. 

“« Without loss of time, several ecclesiastics, professors of the Uni- 
versity, and leading citizens, addressed a protest against M. Fanteria’s 
project to the Governor of Pisa. One hundred and thirty of the rich- 
est and most eminent inhabitants of the city, and thirty-six professors 
of the University, have signed this address, which was presented, on 
the 27th ult., to the Governor M. the Count Seristori, in which it is 
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prayed that the grand duke will not permit the Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus to establish themselves in Tuscany. 

‘¢ This religious house for the education of young girls,’ says the pe- 
tition, ‘ which it is sought to establish at Pisa, is evidently destined to 
become the centre of Jesuitical activity in Tuscany. The Sisters of 
the Sacred Heart belong entirely to the Company of Jesus; and, what- 
soever may be the conditions to which they are subjected on their en- 
trance into Tuscany, they will necessarily introduce into the mind of 
their pupils a Jesuitical spirit, which, by them, will be spread into fam- 
ilies, and by families into society. And a focus of Jesuitism in Tus- 
can society cannot exist without a war, more or less concealed, against 
our most vital institutions. What distinguishes the Company of Jesus 
from all other religious bodies, is that it has a social strength which, by 
a result necessrily consequent from its despotic institutions, tends to 
absorb all other power. It is then equally hostile to the monarchy and 
the clergy, even when it does not contrive to draw it into its own vor- 
tex. Thus Tuscany cannot be subjected to a Jesuitical influence with- 
out being exposed to that long series of evils which the Jesuits in all 
countries have brought in their train. The events which have disturbed 
the tranquillity of our city, the uneasiness which for many days has 
reigned over all minds at the mere report of the coming of the Sisters of 
the Sacred Heart to establish themselves among us, only foretell too 
surely the very serious disorders we must apprehend if this event should 
be realized. It is, therefore, that the undersigned hope, fully relying 
on the eminent wisdom of the prince who rules over us, that he will 
preserve Tuscany from the scourge with which it is menaced, and will 
maintain, in all its integrity, the reputation of a wise and moderate 
government, which since the time of Leopold I has made us the envy 
of all nations.’ ” 

‘We also learn that the papal government, fearing fresh troubles, 
had sent out troops in all directions. A battalion of Swiss soldiers had 
gone in all haste from Romagna to reinforce the garrisons of Pesaro and 
Ancona.” 





. Tue Brsie in France.—According to the latest intelligence, such 
is the eagerness of the people in this great country to read the Bible, 
that the societies can scarcely supply the demand ; and such is the ef- 
fect on the mind, that, with very little additional effort, not only whole 
congregations, but whole villages, have cast their idols to the ‘moles 
and bats,’ forsaken the Pope and the church of Rome, and declared 
for Christ and the gospel. 
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Tue Nuns at Minsx.—A short time ago, an account of the out- 
raeous treatment received by these nuns from the Russian officers 
and soldiers who removed them to another place, was published in all 
the papers of Europe and America, with the comments of the Jesuits, 
and cries of horrid outrage and religious persecution. The statement 
was supported by the oaths of the chief women of the establishment. 
In consequence of this, the Pope of Rome frowned at the Pope of 
Russia. The matter had made so much noise, and created such feel- 
ing, that some of the governments of Europe deemed it worthy of in- 
vestigation,—when, lo! the whole story turns out to have been a bare- 
faced fabrication, got up by the Jesuits for effect! The Boston Pilot, 
we believe, contends for the truth of it yet. Indeed, we are not sure 
that that paper has yet learned, or yet believes, that the Jesuits are 
broken up in France! 


BrcinninG TO CHANGE THE Name.—Very well; that is better than 
nothing. 

“ The German Catholic Church.’’—This is the name taken by those 
Germans who, with Ronge at their head, have left the church of Rome 


and the Pope. They are no longer Roman Catholics, but German Cath- 
olics. All sincere followers of Jesus consider themselves members of 
his church catholic, or universal, (which is the meaning of the word.) 
It is arrogance in any sect to lay claim to this title as exclusively 
theirs. Whoever is of Christ, no matter to what denomination he be- 
longs, is a member of his church—is a Catholic: it is his right, and 
none can deprive him of it. Roman Catholic, English Catholic, Ger- 
man Catholic, Presbyterian Catholic, Methodist, Baptist, and Unitarian 
Catholic, are all correct terms. But no one of these can appropriate it 
exclusively to itself without being guilty of vain-glory and arrogance. 

A German Catholic church, the papers say, has been formed in Cin- 
cinnati, and a minister sent for of Ronge’s persuasion. We rejoice to 
see the Germans of this country assuming that independence to which 
they are entitled here, and becoming real citizens of the United States, 
by casting off their allegiance to al/ foreign princes. We hail them 
with joy, and give them the right hand of fellowship; for we contend, 
so long as they bear allegiance tc the Pope of Rome, who is a temporal 
sovereign—call it religious obedience, if you please—they are not free 
and republican citizens of the United States. They are the bondmen 
—yes, slaves—of a foreign despot, who claims universal dominion— 
obedience to whom, more especially if it be religious obedience, is in- 
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compatible with our democratic institutions. We cannot serve two 
masters—hierty in the United States, and a sovereign in Europe. @ 
The corner stone of a church has just been laid in this city, which 
the papers call a German Catholic church. This is calculated to mis- 
lead, as some may suppose from the name that it is really what it pur- 
ports to be—a German Catholic church like that formed by Ronge in 
Germany, and that recently in Cincinnati by the independent Germans 
of that place. Butitis not so. Itis.a Roman Catholic church. The 
other name has doubtless been given to it to deceive its members— 
that, hearing of the German Catholic church in Cincinnati, they may 
not suppose there is any difference between them. No; unfortunately, 
our Germans here do not yet sufficiently appreciate the liberty they 
enjoy. Indeed, we are sensible that an effort of an extraordinary char- 
acter is required to effect so much.~ When they come to this country, 
a Jesuit priest generally comes with them, to keep their minds bent 
down in that state of servility to the priests, the galling yoke of which 
they have been obliged to wear, by the force of the laws of tyrants 
and a system of incessant training, from their earliest years. But it is 
to be hoped they will here, by degrees, imbibe a goodly portion of the 


spirit of liberty. As yet, we doubt not, they religiously believe they 
are bound to obey the priests as implicitly as they were in the land of 
despotism from which they have escaped. Let every ‘ good Samari- 
tan’’ look after them, and administer to their necessities. Give them 


light ! 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received several exceedingly interesting communications 
—from P. A. Browne, LL. D., ‘‘ Chrysostom,’ ‘‘ Toleration,” &c.— 
the publication of which we are obliged to postpone till the next 
number. 

We have also received, in newspapers and letters, numerous flatter- 
ing notices of our work, some of which we intended to insert, that our 
friends might see that we are not indifferent to their kind consideration 
and words of encouragement; but we have not room in this number. 

Several most excellent pamphlets have been received, which it 
would give us great pleasure to notice, and from some of which we 
are anxious to make extracts; but, for the present, we must forego that 
pleasure. 





